Fri 9 Jan 1981. 


Went out and got the nails in the 
morning and started work on the door. By 
lunch-time I had had enough of it. In the 
afternoon I read Skeat's introduction to the 


Kingis Quair, and after that I went to sleep. 


This evening Kate took the boys to 
the cinem ~ the Elephant lan - leaving me to 


amuse myself with the chess computer. 


Sat 10 Jan 1981. 


Slept late. Made breakfasts, 
lit fire. Reading G. Gregory Smith's Essays 
on Scottish Literature. Cooked lunch. David 
went cycling. I took Donald on at chess, the 
batteries having failed in the computer. In 
the evening Kate's Dad came along. We had an 
excellent dinner, beef Frovencal, and Gavin 
and I resumed work on the door with some 
reluctance. Now only one small panel remains 


to be done. 


Sun 11 Jan 1981. 


After ham and eggs Gavin and I started 
measuring and sawing and hamnering in nails. We 
had another go at work we thought we were 
satisfied with yesterday. I have to confess 
Gavin's eye is more fastidious then mine. By the 
time Kate put the roast on the table the last 
nail had been driven. All it awaits now is the 
filler, -sanding, size and paint - and Kate has 
her old-fashioned door. Certainly it is 
handsomer than the glass it replaces. 


Watched unsatisfactory TV movie on the 
famous Auschwitz musicians. The heroine, who 
turned out also to be the author, was clearly 
a heavily romanticised version of Fania Fenelon 
in hell. She came over as the least believeable 
of all the prisoners. At the same time the 
treatment was trashy and there were moments 
when it might have been a send-up of the 
traditional Hollywood Nazi movie. The sudden 
appearance of a lone British soldier to 
liberate the camp was quite in keeping. It 


should have been Dick Emery. 


Mon 12 Jan 1981. 


Telephone call from J.D. in 
Aberdeen. He was on his way to Glasgow to attend 
his brother's funeral tomorrow. He would arrive this 


evening. 


When he came he had a long 
list of moans: the weather, his car, the journey, his 
baldness (not very apparent), and the absurdity of 
attending the funeral of a mn he had not seen in more 
than twenty years. I telephoned B.M. and the three of 


us went drinking. 


Tues 13 Jan 1981. J.D. and I arrived back here from 
Riddrie around 3-30 A.M. When I awoke at 11 A.M. 
he had gone. Late tonight I got a call from 


Aberdeen saying he had arrived back safely. 


Wed 14 Jan 1981. 


The Anarchist meeting with B.B. 
speaking on Poland had little appeal for me in 
the mood I was in tonight. I wanted silence, not 
talk. B.M. telephoned, half-pissed, and said he 
would be going to the meeting and would meet me 
in Kelly's Bar. I said OK but had no real 
intention of turning up. I stayed home. 


Of J.D.'s brief visit my feeling 
is that it wasn't brief enough. If it isn't 
repeated in the near future I shall be well 
pleased. He is gruesome company. Crotchety, 
cranky, morose, sour. What little humour he ever 
had seems to have deserted him. One senses the 
hysteria just beneath the surface. He inhabits 
a jungle with hidden threats on every side. The 
pity one might feel for the tortured life J.D. 
lives freezes at the thought of the calculated 
brutishness he can let loose on others. It is 
the combination of this primitive element with 
his ceaseless efforts to appear as the 
embodiment of all the most sterile and cloying 
bourgeois values, which I find so repugnant. 
Only talk of someone's ill-luck relieves his 
burden of gloom. Whatever relationship 
existed between us in the past has now 
withered into nothing. I bid him adieu. 


Thurs 15 Jan 1981. 


Have just finished reading 
the autobiography of William Power, published 
in 1937, which Kate picked up for me recently 
at the Market. William Power played a prominent 
role in the Scots Renaissance movement of the 
Twenties and Thirties, and wrote several books 
on Scottish cultural and literary matters. "In 
all my life," he states in a preface, "JT have 
met scarcely one person whom I had real cause 
to dislike. I have been carried along on a 
brimming stream of undeserved kindliness." Such 
sugar-plum sentiments hardly augur well for an 
autobiography. He has no bad word to say about 
anybody. Indeed he goes out of his way to 
mention by name, and pay tribute to, what seems 
like half the population of Scotland. "Tired of 
my own poor, vain little self," he writes, "that 
had done nothing that I wanted, I escaped from 
it by trying to do something for national and 
human causes." Yet he shies away from anything 
depressing or offensive. Seeing himself as 
rootedly middle-class, he feels out of step 
with the proletariat. One name conspicuous by 
its absence is that of John Machean. Its omission 
is unfortunate, since lacLean's stature in the 
cause of national regeneration is now beyond 
dispute. At the same time the book held my 
interest. The author came over 4s 4 thoroughly 
delightful character whom it would have been 
a pleasure to meet and talk with. 


I enjoyed his account of a childhood and youth in 
late Victorian Glasgow, of the great churches he 
visited and the reverend gentlemen he heard preach, 
of the vast reading he got through in search of an 
education, of his work in the Gallowgate Sranch of 
the Royal Bank of Scotland, and of his journeys 
through Scotland and furth of Scotland during the 
first four decades of the century. A book with some 
good and wise things in it, as well as some flaws. 
Not Havelock Ellis or John Cowper Fowys, not a great 
autobiography. Yet he stands up nevertheless, being 
of this place and of a time when too many hereabouts 


were dumb. 
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Sat 17 Jan 1981. 


These are my friends. They are 
treacherous, calculating, tyrannical, obtuse, 
myopic, egotistic, petty-minded, mendacious, 
unserupulous, complacent, time-serving, and 
secret respecters of persons. They are a 
loathesome crew and I would turn my face away 
from them. I would banish the whole vile 
canaille from my mind. Unlike the stranger, 
who is indifferent to one's fate, these others, 
who have infiltrated one's being, seek 
venomously to undermine one's every resolve 
and bring about one's destruction. Hell indeed 
is, as Sartre says, these others. Sut what are 
they but myself reflected back? It is this 
that hurts most. Hell is always of our own 


making. My friends crush me in devices I 


‘myself have fashioned. 


ii 


Sun 18 Jan 1981. 


12 


We did not feed quite as 
sumptuously as at the Serghof where that 
sad little engineer Hans Castorp found 
his island of Circe. But by our own lumpen 
standards we fed extremely well. Hating 
vast quantities of food had become a 
fundamental therapeutic principle. We ate 
like hogs. It was one way of disembarrassing 
the Red Cross of large sums of money 
accunulated in the course of three wars. 
We were ordered to eat, and we ate. Thither 
lay salvation. We gorged ourselves to 
acquire grace, rest periods were holy, and 
one's temperature and pulse rate, diligently 
monitored morning and night, signified the 
state of one's soul. There were few 
backsliders. Some there were, though they 
pursued the cure as fervently as the rest, who 
dreaded its coming. They had knowledge of 
what awaited us "down the road", our term 
for that other world. For the life we had up 
there was good and we all knew it. We were 
in the North East, on Deeside, ina 
sanatorium designed for civilized living. 
The place breathed optimism, and style, and 
self-confidence, and warmth. Glen O'Dee was 
exclusive to ex-servicemen, although there 
were many like myself who had been in 
uniform only a short time. My service record 
states 331 days with the colours, but a good 
part of that time was spent on my back in an 
army hospital. 
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In that other world "down the 
road" TB still carried a social stigma. It was 
popularly thought to be a disease of the 
morally corrupt and refractory. Clinics were 
housed in back street premises with TB and VD 
usually sharing. Even as enlightened a man as 
the Hofrat of the sanatoriun Berghof seems to 
have subscribed to the notion. "Is it my fault," 
he exclaims whilst listening for rhonchi, "that 
phthisis and concupisence go together?" Qne was 
both an invalid and a degenerate. Hospitals 
under the National Health Service tended to 
reflect this extraordinary prejudice. In the 
Lanarkshire area the treatment might be 
inferior, or crudely experimental, or just non- 
existent. In Robroyston they gave you a bed-pan 
and a sputum cup and left you to it. In 
HMearnskirk they bungled their way through 
surgical experiments. The food in all these 
places was wneatable, the regime punitive, and 
the wards sombre and doom-laden. To be fair, one 
ought to mention that at its peak TB reached 
almost plague proportions in Glasgow which had 
the highest incidence of the disease anywhere in 
the Western hemisphere. At the same time, I do 
recall that as late as 1959, with TB fast coming 
under control, conditions in chest clinics had 
still not improved. For an x-ray and a 60-second 
interview with a doctor, one still had to wait 
up to six hours in ill-lit, unheated and 
unventilated closets with a couple of forms to 
seat maybe a dozen people, and the rest left to 
lean on the bare brick walls or slump down on 
the floor. 
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It was only when the numbers fell to a tiny 
trickle that they started spending money on 
the buildings. We then got these brave new 
open plan clinics full of sunshine and arm- 
chairs and piped music. It was almost a shame 
there were so few TB patients left to benefit 
from this extravagance. 


Mon 19 Jan 1981. 


15 


Citizens' Theatre. A play 
centred on life at a street corner in a town in 
the north of England during the Sixties. It was 
a raw but I would say perfectly authentic portrait. 
It didn't set out to be anything else. The 
characters were types, not complex individuals. 
All the violence took place on the surface. It 
came over with the same shallow significance as 
when one reads about it in the paper. The language 
was authentic too. What can such people do with 
language but abuse it 90 % of the time? They have 
no horizons. Only people who are looking out into 
other worlds have things to communicate. With 
people who have had everything taken away from 
them, even the walls they lean on, language becomes 
decadent. They swear with it. They swear in | 
marvellously ornate and convoluted mouthfuls. It 
was a pleasure to listen to. The play captured the 
the feel of the pre-TV age. The people who were 
teenagers in the Sixties had not had IV with their 
mother's milk, They still had some language left. 
Today I expect the nasties like Big Larry stey at 
home and live vicariously with the bully-boy heros 
of the Tube, and aren't anything like as eloquent. 
It was a mainly teenage audience and clearly they 
lapped the play up. They seem to like everything to 
happen on the surface. This must be Giles Havergal's 
secret of success. Plays that go on in the Cits 
haven't been written by one person. The whole bunch 
of them have put their heads together to concoct a 
series of happenings. And it seems to be working. 
They play to packed houses every night. Facked houses 


of teenagers. 


Tues 20 Jan 1981. 
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Telephone call from JD. He 
tells me his mother died on the train 
during the journey back to Aberdeen after 
the funeral last week. He is in a troubled 
state of mind. The pills he is taking have 
relaxed him and he sounded more like the 
old JD on the phone. He is obsessed with . 
the figure he is cutting in the world. He 
has visions of people laughing at him. He 
is going to take my tip and write an 
autobiography to exorcise all his ghosts 
from the past. He would like me to pay 
him a visit. Too often JD's conceit of 
himself can only be maintained at the 
expense of his friends. I've been this 
trip before. 200 miles is a long way to 
go to be shrunk. 


Wed 21 Jan 1981. 
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It wpuldn't be precisely true 
to say that lane folk hated outsiders. They didn't 
mind outsiders so long as outsiders stayed outside. 
People were ashamed of the lives they lived in the 
lane. An outsider in their midst was like an 
accusation, a reproach, a finger pointed. Most lane 
violence was bred in the people's sense of shame. 
For the most part they lived mean and degraded lives, 
and the shame was understandable; at times it reached 
paranoic proportions. The distinct air of menace, as 
well as the stench of putrefaction, kept strangers 
out of the lane. When a flat went vacant it stayed 
vacant till another of the lane clan was ready to 
move in. The house above the pen was different. Its 
proximity to the derelict flat made it taboo to 
lane-dwellers, who knew what went on there. This 
did not lessen their resentment against the stranger 
who occupied it. If anything, it added to it. For 
our next-door flat was the distilled essence of the 
lane - an exposed and purulent sore which reflected 
the lane's mixture of viciousness and dumb apathy. 
The lane would have taken its revenge on whoever had 


gone to live in that house. 


Thurs 22 Jan 1981. 


i3'9 Te8F phoned to say he 
was thinking of going to the Citizens! 
tomorrow night. I said I wouldn't mind 


seeing it again. 


Fri 23 Jan 1981. 
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To §R was better satisfied with 
his night out than is usually the case. That 
is to say, he was happy to have got away from 
the house for one whole evening, a pleasant 
little break from looking after his ailing 
aunt. He kept consulting his watch throughout 
the performance, was impatient for the 
interval so he could phone his aunt, and 
finally went to sleep towards the closing 
moments of the play. 


ptretly ; 


Sat 24 Jan 1981. 


Some good finds at the Barras 
today. Kate returned with Thais and Penguin 
Island by Anatole France, two beautiful 
books from the 35 volume Collected Works 
brought out by the Bodley Head and 
illustrated by Frank ©, Fape. She also got 
hold of a book issued by Glasgow corporation 
in 1914. It is the story of the growth of 
the city from a Munieipal viewpoint. It 
purports to show how "from a picturesque 
village at the confluence of the Clyde and 
the Molendinar, Glasgow has grown to be the 
second city of the empire, not merely in 
point of population and as a great centre 
of industry, trade and commerce, but also 
as a famous seat of learning, science and 
art." It gives the vital statistics of the 
city, covering every department of the 


administration. 
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Sun 25 Jan 1981. 


Tom 
Fhone call from 7#®. He is 


worried about his aunt. She is semi-comatose. 
Last night he gave her half a largactyl 
tablet (50 mg) to help her to sleep. She is 
doing just that. 
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Mon 26 Jan 1981. At the Glen the treatment was 
highly specialised. TB was the only adversary 
taken seriously, any other complaint was a joke. 
The treatment culminated in an operation and was 
not thought to be satisfactorily concluded unless 
an operation had been performed. Only "bad cases" 
were not considered for surgery. Time was a 
erucial factor in such a proceedure. One required 
a long period, mybe six or even nine months, to 
arrive at the point where the body would be able 
to withstand surgery. And one was allowed the 
same amount of time for a gradual recovery after 
surgery. It seems a lavish time scale by today's 
mingy standards. 4 couple of years back in the 
Royal I saw a man pushing a tea trolley two days 
after a pneumonectomy. The economics of the 
National Health Service make that sort of thing 
inevitable. Fortunately for us the Red Cross did 


not have a money problen. 


In 1953 surgery, though 
drastic, was looked upon as a reliable 
safeguard against a recurrence of the disease. 
The irony was that it was only when the 
disease was quiescent and one was strong that 
the operation was possible. I had a great many 
misgivings regarding the efficacy of these 
‘operations. But I was 19 years old. I was 
surrounded by people who had had surgery and 
swore by it as the only cure. These included 

: not only one's fellow patients, but the steff 
as well; they were all ex-service, even the girls, 
and all had had the bug. 
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Even the Chief himself, a tall, bony, slightly 
misshapen Ulsterman the name of Keers, was an 
old TB case and was said to have undergone an 
early form of thoracoplasty. One went with the 
tide. 


Tues 27 Jan 1961. 


The English Novel in the 
Time of Shakespeare by J.J. Jusserand. 
A useful little book. Also very funny. 


ah, 


Wed 28 Jan 1961. 


Aided and abetted B.B. in 
burglarizing the shop he vacated three 
months ago. We salvaged tons of stuff. 
Afterwards we had a good drink. There 


were seven of us. 
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Thurs 29 Jan 1981. instinctively, in self-defence, 
to draw whatever venom may have lurked behind 
those goggling eyes, the lads called Keers 
"Pappa", Malcolm, who had the bed next to 
mine when I arrived in the Glen, worshipped 
the ground Keers walked on. Almost everybody 
shared that feeling. lalcolm used to recite, 
like a magic incantation, the long string of 
letters that came after the Chief's name. It 
was common knowledge that Keers was the 
author of several books on TB. Nobody had 
ever read, nor, when it came right down to 
it, even seen these books, but lalcolm told 
the story of how "Pappa" had had to impound 
a copy which had found its way into the 
hands of a "serious case". Keers differed 
from God only insofar as Keers could be seen - 
for about 10 seconds once a week, usually a 
Tuesday, when he hovered over one's bed and 
smiled benevolently. There was of course 
another side to "Pappa" which Malcolm was 
to discover in anguished bewilderment. For 
poor halcolm had become infatuated by a 
certain ward sister. She was a tall, strong, 
heavy-boned lady with a large, rather raw- 
looking face, as if she had spent a lifetime 
out of doors, in a cold climate. She was 
always in high heels and her shapely legs, 
encased in black nylon, were her strongest 


asset. She herself had a secret passion. 
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It was for the Rev. Iain MacLoed. She laid 
traps for him when he came with spiritual 
comfort to the unfortunates who were "strict 
bed" and unable to escape his approach. But 
neither could he escape hers. Unquestionably 
there were as many secret passions in the 
Glen as there were staff and patients. They 
were seldom really secret. For the most part 
they were neutralized in harmless masturbation, 
or washed away in an ocean of ribald humour. 
Sadly, in lalcolm's case neither sefety valve 
worked. Egged on by low types who got their 
amusement making a gowk of him, lalcoln, 
seeing the sister alone in the Duty Room, 
went in and told her what he felt for her. It 
was one thing having these feelings, that was 
only to be expected in a place like the Glen, 
where the body, with its terrible little bug, 
reigned supreme and had to be pampered and 
cossetted. It was impossible to keep the 
physical in its place. We existed only as 
appetites, nothing else belonging to us was 
of any interest to anybody. It was, however, 
quite another mtter mking the object of one's 
longings privy to them - especially when the 
object was a ward sister who wished to keep 
herself unsullied for her stern and upright 
minister. Keers was immediately informed of 
this untoward happening in ward 3. Word came 
back that "Pappa" had exploded, and lalcolm 
found himself being hustled out the door and 
consigned to the local booby—hatch. 
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I suppose this is the way with "Pappas" the 
world over. There was not a word of criticism 
raised against him, even afterwards when we 
heard, through the grapevine, that lalcolm 

was getting electric shocks and everybody in 
ward 3 knew there wasn't a damned thing wrong 
with the poor bugger. Needless to say, lalcolm 
was never to return to the Glen. "Fappa" had 
cast him off for good and all. 


Fri 30 Jan 1961. 
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Sir Fhilip Sidney by Mona 
Wilson. I find the history depressing. 
It's all about murdering people, as we 
know, but here there is a strain of 
cosy admiration for the murderers when 
they are "ours" like Sir Henry Sidney, 
Philip's father, or Rowland Lee or the 
Queen herself. But the literature makes 
up for these early sections, relieves 
the bad taste left in the mouth. 


Sat 31 Jue 1981. 


If the history disgusts, 
at least I am learning new words: 


garboils, merrygalds, balductum. 
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Sun 1 Feb 1981. 


BL 


"Thou didst not come down 
from the cross, for again thou wouldst not 
enslave man by a miracle, and didst crave faith 
given freely, not based on miracle... But thou 
didst think too highly of men therein, for they 
are slaves... Man is weaker and baser by nature 
than thou hast believed him. Can he, can he do 
what thou didst? By showing him so much respect, 
thou didst, as it were, cease to feel for hin, 
thou didst ask far too much from him - thou who 
hast loved him more than thyself! Respecting 
him less, thou wouldst have asked less of him. 
That would have been more like love, for his 
burden would have been lighter. He is weak and 
vile. What though he is everywhere now rebelling 
against our power, and proud of his rebellion? 
They will cast down temples and drench the earth 
with blood. But they will see at last, that, 
though they are rebels, they are impotent rebels, 
unable to keep up their own rebellion... Oh, we 
shall persuade them that they will only become 
free when they renounce their freedom to us and 
submit to us. And shall we be right or shall we 
be lying? They will be convinced that we are 
right, for they will remember the horrors of 
slavery and confusion to which thy freedom brought 
them... They will crawl fawning to our feet and 
whine to us: 'Yes you were right, you alone possess 
His mystery, and we come back to you, save us 


from ourselves.' Poherty : 


BA 


Out of that rebellion of which the 
Grand Inquisitor spoke grew the new age of science 
and socialism - the great new age of materialism. 
4nd when he said the people, continuing weak and 
vile, would return fawning and whining and begging 
to be able to renounce their freedom, he was at 
least half right. They would indeed return, but not 
to the Church, whose fastnesses in the course of 
four centuries would be breached and whose mystery 
and miracle and authority would be exposed and 
undermined. For the Church, in turning her back on 
the mystical truth of Christ which is eternal, and 
taking up the sword of Caesar, which is temporal, 
stepped straight into history and thus ensured her 
own eventual decay and dissolution. Old and impotent, 
unable to weild the sword in her own right, she 
would become the tool of new tyrannies. The scattered 
flock would certainly return, ready for complete 
submission, but it would be to the State that they 
would abase themselves. The totalitarian nightmre 
would follow. Here it is, as foreshadowed by one who 


loved men for their weaknesses: 


"Then we shall give them the quiet 
humble happiness of weak creatures such as they are 
by nature. Oh, we shall persuade them at last not to 
be proud... We shall show them that they are weak, 
that they are only pitiful children, but that childlike 
happiness is the sweetest of all. They will become 
timid and look to us and huddle close to us in fear, 


as chicks to the hen. 
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"They will marvel at us and be 
awe-stricken before us, and they will be proud at our 
being so powerful and clever, that we have been able 
to subdue such a turbulent flock of thousands of 
millions. They will tremble impotently before our 
wrath, their minds will grow fearful, they will be 
quick to shed tears like women and children, but they 
will be just as ready at a sign from us to pass to 
laughter and rejoicing, to happy mirth and childish 
song. Yes, we shall set them to work, but in their 
leisure hours we shall mke their life like a child's 
game... Oh, we shall allow them even sin. We shall 
tell them that every sin will be expiated, if it is 
done with our permission... And they will have no 
secrets from us... The most painful secrets of their 
conscience, all, all they will bring to us, and we 
shall have an answer for all..." Dorey . 


mths 
3 
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Tues 3 Feb 1981. 
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B.M.'s lawyer on the phone 
checking my story. His task is straightforward 
enough. 4ll he has to do is persuade a lay 
magistrate in the police court that two fine 
young constables have perjured themselves and 
fabricated evidence against his client. That'll 
be a good morning's work if he can do it. It 
isn't usually a winning hand. 


Fri 6 Feb 1981. 
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Citizens directors are very 
fond of Kit Marlowe. The broils, the mimings, 
the gore seem adequately to reflect Citizens 
policy of late years. It has become too much 
of a mindless theatre. No doubt it was the 
same at the Rose in London in 1593 when The 
Massacre At Faris wes first performed. I have 
no doubt larlowe took soundings and consulted 
the tastes and sympathies of his patrons 
before framing such rubbish. Presumably the 
Cits have assessed the requirements of their 
own little public and only strive to satisfy 
demand. It appears to be quite literally a 
demand for great gouts of blood. Last week it 
was the proles spilling each other's blood, 
this week it is the turn of the nobility. 
Blood flows, blood spurts, blood is spewed, 
blood is smeared. Players are draped in white 
sheets for no better reason than that the 
blood may engulf them the more horrifically. 
One was led to believe that Tudor audiences 
were @ coarse bunch, agog for any grotesquery, 
with a ready stomch for blood-baths. We took 
it for granted that the modern theatregoer was 
a whimp by comparison. This seems not to be 
the case. But 400 years have wrought one tiny 
change, We are no longer invited to enjoy the 
bloodletting for its own sake. We are no 
longer confronted head-on with Marlowe's 
gratuitous sadism. Instead they mount a mock- 
Tudor production, adopting the crudities of 
stage presentation which supposedly obtained 
in that era, and with some off-stage drollery 


mixed in. 


Elizabeth sits on high throughout, like 
a madonna in a brightly lit niche, and 
at the end comes down to join in a knees- 
up with her beloved Thespians. The 
pretence is that it is the renaissance 
theatre we are to look at, not just the 
preposterous larlowe play. So when 

blood flows it flows, not for us, but 
for those strange beings - those coarse, 
eruel and comical Hlizabethans. 
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Sat 7 Feb 1981. 


A deluge. Boys' soccer game 
off. We played chess. The computer has taught 
Donald new tricks, as David and I were soon 


to discover. 


4,0 


Sun 8 Feb 1981. Took no alcohol today, no 
cigarettes, but unable to 
move. Stayed in my room with 
the curtains drawn and the 
door locked. A day for dying. 


Mon 9 Feb 1981. Donald off school, some 
temperature and sore throat - 
symptoms which failed to outlast 
the forenoon, thankfully. We played 
chess. 


Kate's brother, Gavin, came in 
the evening. He is now unemployed 
for the first time in his life. 
He is very depressed. He wants to 


know about Anarchism. 


re 


Mon 9 Feb 1981. 


Went on to John Smith's..Got a haircut in 
Lewis's. Came back home and tried to work, 
no joy. Broke up some firewood to stay 
active. Cooked dinner. Ate moderately, took 
no meat. Coming in now at 14st 5lbs. Walked 
for an hour tonight, slowly, up and down 
these dismal streets, a sharp frost making 


the pavements glitter. 


Wed 11 Feb 1961. 


Went drinking on my own. A bad 
night. The usual defeats and 
humiliations. 


ai 


Tues 10 Feb 1981. 


Wed 11 Feb 1981. 


Thurs 12 Feb 1981. 


Fri 13 “eb 1981. 


In the Village till 
2-30 P.M. when Isa arrived. 


Wrote a couple of 
lines to round off the poem in Scots 
and sent it to Carl MacDougal along 
with a prose piece which I hope he 
will print alongside The Beckoning 
which he has already accepted and of 
which it is a part. 


Went drinking. Looked up 
BB, RL, and TP who escaped as I was 


dragging him home with me. 


A light rain. Walked into 
town. Had a drink in the Star Club. Had 
lunch in Woolworth's. Reading a volume of 
Maugham's short stories, as good as a 
holiday, Singapore, Sondurah, Borneo, the 
Alas Islands and Vladivostok, all in the 
twinkling of an eye, and this old grim 
town left very far behind. 


Letter from BM's lawyer in 
a tizzy because his client has apparantly 
"questioned the veracity": of certain things 
I said on the telephone the other day. Met 
with BM, had a drink. He and his wife here 
tonight. As far as I can make out it's only 
in minor details our stories don't 


coincide. 


Wed 25 Feb 1981. 


Young Mr Livingston, Bli's 
lawyer, flopped badly. He even 
mentioned a previous conviction ( 
speeding) which wasn't on’ the sheet. 
BM got fined a tenner, and the lawyer 
will doubtless ask a lot more. But 
nobody ever gets acquitted in that 
court. It's rum for the lawyers and 
the police and the city treasurer. 

I told BM but he would not believe me. 
Now he believes me. 


Mon 9 Mar 1981. 
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Today was all books. 
I got the new updated version of Froust 
in 3 volumes (£50). It is a reworking of 
the C.K, Scott Moncrieff translation 
based on the 1954 Clarac-Ferre transcription 
which is supposed to be a definitive and 
"virtually impeccable" text. Across the 
street, in the Oxfam shop, I picked up 
Maxim Gorky's Bystander (35p) and Somerset 
Maugham's Writer's Notebook (65p). And Kate 
hailed a taxi so we could fetch home from 
the Village her Mncyclopedia of Gardening 
in 8 volumes (£5). It's absolutely 
wonderful. For the first time in my life 


I can buy the books I want. 


= 


Tues 1O March 1981. Donald off school, some 
temperature and sore throat - symptoms 
which failed to outlast the forenoon. 


Kate's brother, Gavin, 
came in the evening. He is signing on 


locally. 


Wed 11 March 1981. Worked all day but only 
a single page to show for it and that 
was only reworked. 


Thurs 12 March 1981. Took Gavin for a pub 
lunch, the best I could do, and when 
he went into town I walked for a couple 
of hours. In Mount Florida I was hailed 
by I couldn't make out who froma 
Cleansing Department lorry. It was an 
old Gorbals pel, for the cry was 
"Facter", It pleased me. I can't have 
deteriorated as much as, on bad. days, 
I sometimes think, if the lads who kmew 
me as "Facter" can still dig me out and 


give me a shout. 


Fri 13 March 1981. A lucky snip in John 
Smith's today. I had gone in to buy the 
new novel Lanark but decided to visit 
the antiquarian section first. There I 
found they were selling a beautifully 
printed 20 volume Complete Shakespeare 
for £8 50. I took it away with me 


smartish, Lanark will have to wait. 


Wed iy pean i981. 


Big Tom in the Victoria Infirmary. 
Only last week his aunt was taken 
into the Southern General geriatric 
unit. I spent two hours with hin. 
dis mind is 0.K. but physically he 
has suddenly aged terribly. the 
skin is peeling from his body. He 
tells me he cannot walk but the 
nurses keep walking him up and 
down th ward. He only wants to be 
left in peace. We spoke about 
booze, drugs, music, the Quakers, 
Guy Aldred. They brought his 

aunt from the Southern General to 


visit hin. 


Sat 14 Mar 1981. 


Sun 15 Mar 1981. 


Mon 16 Mar 1981. 


Reading Quiller-—Couch 
Cambridge lectures on The Art of Writing. 
Much good sense but mixed in with too 
great an amount of gaseous matter which 
puts everything in a fog. But great stuff 
when one is young. I imagine the students 
of 1914 lapped it up like manna from 
heaven. One could follow these essays in 
one's sleep and awake in a state of 
euphoric bliss, thoroughly "weaned from 
false Germanic standards". 


POSADA DALAL E AE GIOE, It was 


a lovely day till the boys and I got into 
the park with the ball - then it rained 


hailstones. 


Still picking up useful 
strays from Edwin “organ's library. Today 
in John Smith's I picked up two volumes of 
the Yearbook of lish Studies (1971 and 
1972) and also the rare Illustrations of 
Anglo-Saxon Poetry by John Josias 
Conybeare, published in 1826. The three 


volumes cost me £1l. 


Listened to a Villiers De 
L'Isle Adam short story on Radio 3, The 
Bienfilatre Girls, from Contes Cruels. One 
of his servants must have written it. 
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Tues 17 March 1981, Today, from the Indian 
at the top of Renfield Street, I bought 
Lucretius in 3 volumes (£25), Sir Thoms 
Malory in 3 volumes (£42), Marvell in 2 
volumes (£20) and Vaughan in 2 volumes 
(£25). At trade prices the whole lot came 
to £95. They are really beautiful books 
as well as being scholarly and worth every 
penny. | 


Wed 18 Mar 1981. Reading Proust. Will do 
it like M. Swann the elder, "Often" (in .. 
my case every day) "but a little ata 
time", 


Thur 19 Mar 1981. Sent off a reworked 
version of The Betrayal and My Father's 
Darimess,combined and fictionalised, to 
Chapman. I call it Salvage, than which 


nothing could be more accurate. 


It must be twenty years 
since I read Proust for the first time, 
in the Mitchell Library, I thought I had 
forgotten everything and nothing of froust 
had left any trace in me. But I see already, 
in rereading these books, that I've made é 
use of Proust over the years, without » i 


knowing it. 


Wed 15 April 1981, 


A ol fry towns hee 
wort ? 


4A eo, 


Wed 22 April 1981. 
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Made enyuiries this morning and 
found that Tom Fleming is in the 
Victoria Infirmary. I spoke to a 
relative of his who is looking 
after the house for him. In the 
afternoon I visited Tom at the 
Victoria. He can tell me nothing 
about his illness & says he does 
not remember how he came to be in 
hospital. Jean, who is his father(s 
cousin, claims to be equally 
mystified. He says he is unable to 
walk, 


Visted Big Tom again. The skin is 
peeling from the palms of his hands 
and other parts of his body. He 
compleins of an itch. They keep 
walking him up and down the ward 

but he cannot do it on his own. His 
mind is 0.K, Whatever brought on the 
illness, clearly they have decided it 
must be kept a secret. Before she left 
Jean reminded Tom of his ammesia on 
the subject. I ‘think myself it was a 
drugs overdose, and I have the feeling 


it might be his kidneys. I didn't pry. 


Fri 1 May 1981. 


Found an old-style barter shop in 
Allison Street. The mn told me he 
was working to augment his 
retirement pension and had been in 
business there in the same shop for 
43 years. He gave me a good haircut 
for 90 pence. In the new salons it's 
at least £3.50, 


Another in a long string of right 
lousy days — just smoking tasteless 
cigerettes, drinking vile coffee out 
of perforated bags, watching TV and 
lazing about. Must shake myself loose 
of this death. 


Came across, among some old papers, 
parts of an anthology I was compiling 
for Harry back in the Sixties when he 
was blacklisted by the Edinburgh 
libraries and more or less mrooned 
for lack of cash out in that wasteland, 
Mayfield, Midlothian. These pieces, 
from Lao Tse, Hiwin Muir, Meterlinck, 
AE, Donne, delighted me as much as 
ever. The anthology might be worth 
adding to, for I'm sure it reflects 
something that is in me as well as 


being of itself ah enchantment. 


Mon 4 May 1981. 


Telephone call from the Victoria. 


Tom died this morning. 
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Wed 6 May 1981. 
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Telephone call this morning from Jean, 
Tom Fleming's relative, to tell me that 
Tom died on Monday. 


Fri 8 May 1981. Big Tom's funeral, Craigton 
Crematorium. The Quakers do 
these things well, Anybody can 
get up and say his piece and 
recall the dead mn and his 
sayings and doings. A man is 
as many-sided as the number 
of people who know hin, Here 
there were Anarchists, some 
old ILPers, Quakers, and many 
who remembered Big Tom from. his 
earlier and happier days as @ 
talented musician. What struck 
me was the total absence of that 
awful mockery of the dead which 
comes in honeyed phrases which 
everybody in his heart of hearts 
knows to be false. People 
reminisced with simplicity and 
candour and a picture of Tom 
emerged of which he would not 
have felt ashamed had he been 
among us today. If we have to have 
funerals let them all be like this, 
where the mourners keep faith with 
the person they knew and face what 
he was and what he aspired to be, 
and leave the self-comforting lies 


in the closet. 


Tues 12 Mey 1981. 


Wed 13 May 1981. 
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Today was Day 1 of the new vegetarian, 
no fags, no booze regimen in my push to 


get fit enough to work again. 


Day 2 got through. It's hard going. 1 
can't say when I'll be able to work. It 


could take three weeks. 


Sat 16 May 1981. 


Today's weight: 13st. 71lbs. 


Day 3 chalked up safely, but not one 


word put down on paper. 


Felt strong and energetic on Day 4. 

Ate rather too much, though, in place 

of smoking. Don't miss meat, fish or 

eggs. Loss of alcohol not troubling me 
yet. Tried to work but unable to 

generate any power. Proust's Flace Nanes: 
the Place, as with the Name, keeps putting 
me to sleep. Sydney Goodsir Smith's poems, 


on the other hand, brighten me up. 


Read Whitman's Calamus through again. 

39 little poems covering a period of 

1l years. "Who was not proud of his songs, 
but the measureless ocean of love within 


Hil serpent 


Sun 17 May 1981. 


Mon 16 May 1981. 


Tues 19 May 1981. 


Kate's birthday. A happy, lazy, go- 
as~-you-please day for all of us. We 


read, we ate, we slept, we watched 


stupid old boring TV. 


Day 7. One complete week fer of booze, 
fags, meat, fish, eggs, sexual sloth, 
Out walking in the park at the crack 

of dawn. Tomorrow I begin dieting as 
well, It's easy enough leaving off meat, 
fish and eggs when you can stuff 
yourself silly with pizzas, fried spuds, 
wheaten rolls, porridge, cheeses and all 
kinds of sweetmeats. Tomorrow I start 


counting the calories. 


Ate 3 apples, 1 orange, 3 slives 

wholemeal bread with margarine, a 

plateful of dried yeg, 1 pint of 

milk (approximately) oe lb ytot 
eanuts. Went to soccer international 

at Hampden tonight. Scotland v. N. 
Ireland. If I hadn't been so 


uncomfortable I'd have fallen asleep, 


it was very, very boring. The public 


Sat 23 May 1981. 


slake 


Sun 24 May 1961. 
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Smoked the remining fags in the 20 
packet I bought yesterday, also a few 
dowts, alas. Ate salmon and minced 
beef, and too much of everything, but 
took no booze, not even a beer. Will 
be back on right lines by tomorrow. 
Pleased with myself that I resisted 

the hard stuff during Friday's visit 
from Gavin. It's really the getting 
plastered which breaks one's morale. 

I hope I am away from that stupidity 
for good and all, When I look back 1 
shudder that I could have been such a 
bloody fool over such a long period of 
years. The longer I stay sober the 
nearer I come to being able to work. 

I add these other No's - meat, fish, 
eggs, sloth, fags - as a kind of 
smokescreen to hide from myself the 
real dimensions of my drink problen, 
but it all helps insofar as one can, 
for relief, give way on minor things, 
as I have been doing today and yester- 
day, and sicken oneself before one gets 
to booze. L think it is working for me. 
Yesterday and today I failed but only 
in small things, since I stayed sober. 
We'll see what tomorrow brings. I hope 
it will be the start of another 10 days 
in full control. 


Day 11. I ate vegetables, bread, vis) 
margarine, strawberries, coffee, a 
tomato, creamcrackers, an apple, some 
cheese. Read Proust. Walked in the 
park with David who was trying out 

his new football boots for sprinting. 
Spent an enjoyable hour nosing through 
Britannica. Kate worked in the back 
garden, weeding and planting flowers. 
I feel I'm coming closer to what I 
should be at. I have a bit to go but 
each day brings me a little closer. 
The hunger for work is creeping back, 
I can feel it, but just stirrings, ever 
so slight, as yet. When I get off the 
floor this time, it's for keeps. This 
time I have to do it right. 


Thur 21 May 1981. 


Fri 22 May 1p$l 
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Day 10. Went to the Mitchell 
tonight & spent a few hours with 
George Painter's biography of 
Proust. I have heard it described 
as mgisterial. ly own feeling is 
that he slides over things. It is 
much more a book about A la 
techerche than about the day-to- 
day events in Proust's life which 
is what, more than anything else, 
I want froma biograbhy. Of course 
in Proust the life and the work 
are tightly interwoven. I'm sure 
Proust oe be found ultimately 
in his boUk. But I don't think a 
biography should be all literature. 
For example the story of Proust & 
the rats which he took pleasure in 
having tortured is treated almost 
incidentally. Painter writes too 
many sentences which are there to 
absolve rather than explain, let 
alone fully describe, and once a 
thing is traced to an episode in 
the book, that is the end of it. I 
wasn't too impressed by this as 
biogpaphy, although it works,as a 
companion to Proust's novel. 


(Me ee Tiga Bk ee Date Hehe ts 
pe heights vee dh teeter 
VO. 


Gavin called. We went for a drink. 
I stuck to tomato juice and beer. 

I smoked a few cigarettes and had 
a beef curry and some spare ribs 
in the evening. I was in the park 
this morning with the boys playing 
football - exercising my legs and 
lungs. Not much wind and a still 
sore and stiff left knee but I 
struggled through. Hope to improve. 


Mon 25 May 1981. 


Tues 26 May 1961. 


Wed 27 May 1981. 


wi 


We sailed down to lfillport on the Frince 
Ivanhoe. It was a good outing. I drank too 
much beer and ate too much muck, smoked too 
many cigarettes and talked too much. Apart 
from all that it was a good day. The boys 
enjoyed every minute of it & Cathie too. 

We met up with Mr & Mrs Sands in Millport 
where they've bought a little holiday home. 
Back in Glasgow I finished the evening in 
Heraghty's bar with Benny McGowan, Jack Me 
Lean, Ete, Jack said: "Tom Leonard? If he's 
a poet he's trying bluidy hard to hide it." 
Benny gave an action rendering of Dan MGrew. 
And that came about by me showing them an 
old Saltire copy of Sydney Goodsir Smith's 
poems priced one and sixpence, 1947, which 
Kate picked up for me at the Sitrows. 


Drinking again today, and all the rest. I 
felt good. I didn't know it but I was 
walking into a big right hand. I phoned the 
art centre in Glenrothes to find owt when 
Words would be out. The girl told me it was 
already out & nothing of mine was in it. 
This put me on the floor. late in April 
when I mde a similar enquiry I was told by 
another young girl that the mgazine was 
being printed at that moment and that I had 
stuff - the very word she used - in it. I 
tried to get in touch with Carl McDougal 
but he wasn't available to talk to me. I 
left a message. Yet another lady told me 
he would be in touch in a couple of days. 

I was vastly proud of the story and the 
poem in Scots one or both’ of which I felt 
sure he would print. I had paid for three 
copies to be sent to people I would have 
liked to read them. That's what I get for 
trying to show off. I feel very deflated. 


Drinking again today, and all the rest, but 
today I felt bad, very, very bad. 


Mon 1 Feb &2. 


7 a) 


lie lacDougal was not available when 
18 telephoned this morning. There must 
be "some reason", his wife assured me, 
why he has not returned my mss. She 
says he has the next issue of WORDS 
ready and waiting, all he needs is the 


money to print it! 


Accompanied Kate into town. I carried 
on up to the “itchell where I read for 
a couple of hours: lan Gibson's DEATH 
GF LORCA. Later on in John Smith's I 
picked up a nice tw-volume copy of 
Tristram Shandy. All I seem to be doing 
is retrieving books I've lost. Twenty 
years ago I gave my copy of Sterne to 
Frank Gatens' brother. But this one is 


much superior. 


Ate no. meat today. Poached eggs, bread 
and fruit. Keeping the 7 Deplorables 
stamped under. I've been off the booze 


now two weeks, but not working yet. 


Weight today: 13st 5lbs. 


Tues 2 Feb 82. 


a a 


a a 


Had the three-volume Leslie 
Stephen put aside for me at 

John Smith's. This is another 
which goes back twenty years 

at least, not that I ever owned 
it, I used to travel by tramcar 
out to Riddrie Public Library 

for it. This work is no longer 

on the shelves out there. Glasgow 
libraries were reorganised a year 
or two back and a great many fine 
books swept away. It was probably 
sold off at one of the Saturday 
morning stampedes at Stirling's, 
which sales I never attended 
because of the crowds and the 
erush. I think I developed a 
eraving for this kind of writing 
through all the reading of George 
Moore and Pater I did in the 50s. 
Can't help feeling a bit guilty over 
ximck this taste for reading books 
about books. But there it is - the 
autodidact 's frailty confessed. 


Wed 3 Feb &2. 


Heaven be praised - CHAPMAN has 
accepted one of my stories. Last 
year I sent out shoals of mterial 
to all sorts of places and I have 
no idea which story went to CHAPMAN. 
I'll be on tenterhooks till it 
appears, which my be quite some 
time, but I'm good at waiting. One 
of the Deplorables got loose today 
in the exitement - I smoked 20 


cigarettes. 


The people upstairs are selling their 
flat. They want £25,000 for it. I 


wish them luck. 


Thurs 4 Feb 82. 


I am waiting for the day when the 

7 Deplorable Appetites no longer 
scream at me to be sated. And while 

I wait the days are empty, fallow, 
got through as best I can wishing day 
into night when I can find relief 
from saying no, in sleep. When I can 
work again it will. be easier. 
Regretfully smoking is one appetite 

I have to keep going to try and 
depress the others. 4s a physical 
technique it works, but one loses 

the moral boost, the fine edge of 
internal cleanliness which gives 

real value to this kind of 
renunciation of bodily demands: 

one feels the work is incomplete 

and dynamic s=xmhumix reduced. 
Still, incomplete through it is, it 
is an improvement on whet went before. 
I am moving in the right direction at 
least. I am no longer rudderless and 
swamped by appetites I can't control. 
I have tried a hundred times and 
failed but not without gaining 
something. Perhaps this time... I 
mustn't say it. We'll just wait and 


sec. 


Fri 5 Feb &2. 


Young fellow phoned this evening 
from Glasgow University Anarchist 
Group. They want me to speak there 
next Thursday at lunch-time. Meet 
him 12-30 St Enoch underground. I 
knew it was going to happen but I 
wasn't looking forward to it. Not 
so many years ago I'd have. enjoyed 
myself. Now it's an undertaking 


fraught with nerves and misery. 


Sat 6 Feb &2. 


Sun 7 Feb &2. 


Worked on Anarchist talk for Thursday. 
It's really a case of rewriting the 

short address I gave at City Halls 
meeting last year. I'm trying to flesh 

it out a little. I'm getting a lot of 
help from two splendid articles on the 
role of work vis-a-vis art which appesred 
in ANARCHY in 1970, also from Peter 
Kropotkin, William Morris, Faul Goodman, 
Herbert Read and Jean Feul Sartre. 


Still crafting away at the talk but I'm 
a very slow worker. Bven then, although 
I'm quite pleased with the writing, will 
I possess the self-confidence on the day 
to be able to deliver it in the right 
manner. I don't want to sound like an 
actor. I tried the first six pages on 
tape: I sound like a send-up of a +eith 


lecture. That won't do at all. 


Listened to Letters Home on Radio 3, the 
story of Sylvia Plath based minly on her 
letters to her mother. Her agony in 
tenderness, in bitterness, in explosive 
anger took me apart. She sought to spend 
herself fully in all things - humn 
relationships, her studies, her children, 
her husband, her writing, her home. Nothing, 


no one was to be allowed to slide from her. 


Mon 8 Feb &2. 


Tues 9 Feb 8&2. 


But the inevitable loss and betrayals 
which life brings to us all crushed her. 
I have never listened to a more moving 
piece. Now I want to read her poems. 


Put my suit into dry cleaners. Picked up 
the 3-vol Leslie Stephen (£31.40 - Marie's 
book token, which was her xms gift to me, 
helped out). Added a page or two to the 
talk. 


Today's weight: 13st. 


Worked on talk till lunch-time. Phoned Ben 
and taxied out to Riddrie to spend a 

pleasant few hours with him: we listened to 
Burns poems, discussed the Sylvia Plath 
programme which he too had heard, he drank 
Scotch and strummed his guitar, I drank 
alcohol-free lager and relaxed. He has turned 
his loft into a fairly lwcrious attic roon, 
all his own work. He is in the process of 
buying the house from the council. £9000, 


which seems reasonable. 


a 


i tel 


Wed.10 feb &2. 


Thurs 11 Feb 82. 


Put finishing touches to talk, it's 
to be called ART & ANaRCHISM. I am 
quite pleased with it, at least as 
far as the writing goes. What a pity 
they couldn't make do with a cassette 


recording! 


An wnprecedented flop, even by my 
dismal standards. Firstly, the room 

was more the size of a not very large 
cupboard, with the door off its hinges. 
It held about a dozen chairs but it 

was only wikk after several tenoy 
announcements and much coming and 

going of the organisers (?) that half 
these seats were filled. I did not 

have a table to sit at nor a glass of 
water to wet my lips. There was no 
chairman. I mumbled through my prepared 
text as fast as I could and when I had 
done I was received with a long 
embarrassed silence, which was better 
than démz what took its place a moment 
later, One interesting comment was: "I 
don't know why you attack miners. ly 
uncle is a miner. He loves it. He says 
he is never happier than when he is 
200 feet underground" - which, indeed, 


is where I wished I was. 


Went drinking with Ben afterwards. 
Ended in Haraghty's - all my good 


rosolutions in tatters. 


Fri 12 Feb 82. Promised Gavin last night, after he had 
cornered me in Heraghty's bar, that I 
would accompany him to Bothwell today to 
visit his children. It was a bad mistake, 
I should have known what he really had in 
mind. We both got fairly drunk - I had a 
largish quantity still swirling in my 
bloodstream from last night - and the day 
turned out to be one long boring pub 
crawl with an ego-shattering finale when 
Gavin confronted Carol and her new boy 
friend drinking in Uddingston and after 
threats and skirmishes had to retreat, 
dragging me along with him, having 
accomplished nothing except perhaps in- 
gofar as he has provided Carol with some 
xtra excuses to pour contempt on him, I 


just wish I had missed owt on this shit. 


Sat 13 Feb &2. Still drinking, but only beer to taper 
off. Today alone I must have smoked about - 


x eighty Benson and Hedges cigarettes. 


Sun 14 Feb &2. Woke at-2 A.M. and couldn't get back to 
sleep. Got up depressed and demoralised 
about 7 and knew I couldn't face the 
Antighes Fair. Had a blazing row with Kate 
about everything I think is wrong with 
this house and our life together. I yelled 
the place dom to get relief, which is 
exactly what my mother used to do and I 
was conscious of it. And like my mother 


I was horribly unjust. 


Mon 15 Feb 8&2. 


Tues 16 Feb 8&2. 


10 


Kate went to her Fair. I stayed behind, 
quite sick at heart. 


The boys had a holiday today. I took them 

to the Art Galleries where the best thing 

was the lunch. Later we had a wander through 
the hew Mitchell Library. In the evening I 
went to the Citizens to see the lacDonald- 
Prowse version of Genet's Le Baleon. It never 
got off the ground. Havergeal's social 
conscience is reflected in his new box-office 
policy of allowing the unemployed in free of 
charge. It is a social conscience which is 
unlikely to cost him very much, The proles 
won't be tempted for a start and other 
sections of the memployed class will be much 
too ashamed or self-conscious to show their 
signing-on cards in the elitist ambience of 


the Citizens foyer. 


lo drink, no smokes for third day running. 
Ate only three wheaten rolls and marge with 
black coffee. In a slightly improved frame 

of mind today. Keeping myself to myself as 
they say. Wrote note to Ben calling off from 
night out at his house Paturday. I try to be 
honest. Don't feel like sociolising, feel 
more like walking away from this whole mess. 
Things not running smoothly and nothing is 
going to be resolved before Saturday. See you 


when I see you. 


Wed 16 Feb 82. 


Thurs 17 Feb 82. 


aE 


Reading Chaucer. I like burying myself 
in the Notes. It is a l-vol annotated 
edition of the Complete Works (edited 
by F.N. Robinson, 1957), the page has 
double colums and the print size is 
sensible. Cathie picked it up at the 
Barras and I could not have asked for 
better. 


Wrote two letters to lr lacDougel, 

editor of the now defunct WORDS 
MAGAZINE, The first contained the 
following: "I have written you several 
Letters, and telephoned, leaving 
messages for you, but you do not reply. 
Life's little courtesies clearly do 

not weigh much with you. The stock of 
comnon decency in the world is going 

to have to be enriched from sources 
other than your good self. That doesn't 
bother me unduly, there are plenty like 
you, and I've lived long enough to know 
that good manners can cost a lot more 
than some people are willing to yey. I 
am not asking you to be at any expense 
through me. I am not asking you to break 
any vows, mercenary or renuncietory ~ 
such as *Life is. too short to put pen to 
paper unless it brings in coin' or 'T 
refuse to be reasonable'. None of that is 
anything to do with me. All I want is ny 


mss back." 


The second letter was the usual 
erovelling shit. Naturally it was 
the second letter I dated and sent. 
The first letter I keep by me in 
readiness. I hope I never have to 
use it. 


Still doing a Pound canto each day. 
His writing has magic, the only word 
for it, even if some of his jokes 
get wearisome. He bucks me up, 


nevertheless, these hungry days. 


The Inland Revenue have resumed the 
assault. 


Two grilled whiting, some mixed 
vegetables, some wholemeal bread and 
marge = my only meal today. Drinking 
too much black coffee, though, must do 
something about that. 


No cigarettes, no alcohol, four whole 


days now. 


Lower lat - 

6, Balvicar Drive 
Queenspari 
Glasgow G/2 6Q5 


Dear Mr bacDougals I have written you several letters, 
and telephoned, leaving messages for you, but you do not 
reply. Life's little courtesies clearly do not weigh much 
with you. The stock of common decency in the world is going 
to have to be enriched from sources other than your good 
self. That doesn't bother me unduly, there are plenty like 
you, and I've lived long enough to Imow that good manners 
can cost a lot more than some people are willing to pay. I 
am not asking you to be at any expense through me. I.am not 


asking you to break any vows, mercenary or renunciatory — 
» 


such as "life is too short to put pen to paper wmless it ay 
brings in coin", or "I refuse to be atest Nos. of siete iv 4 
anything to do with me, All I went is my mes back. I want a 

you to shove my four. mss ~ THE BUGKONING, plus a few pages t 


of other mterial meant to be incorporated into the story; 

THE FIEND, a short story which was a reworking of the basic 
material of THE BUCKONING; BITS GF A LIFE NOW which is a 
collection of pages from my personal journal; AULD COONCILLOR 
WIA GUID Fi! IN WIM which is a 2—page poem in the Scots 
language ~ I want you to shove these four pieces into two 
large ShBs which I an supplying you with afresh (just in 

case you've misplaced the ones which were originally provided) 
and get the whole lot back to me as quickly as possible. Is 
that a lot to-ask? — 


if they don't come back I shall have to visit 3, West Green 
and chap your door. 


Sincerely 


tian Mn 


Narquhar MGlay 7 ; 


a 
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Fri 19 Feb &2. Wrote letters to various social 
security departments and government 
enterprises asking for official 
statements as to monies received by 
me from them, or, as in the case of 
the SSEB and GPO, by them from me 
during the years 1973-76, which 
information the Inland Robinu have 
requested, that the flow of paper 
shall not cease nor man's anxiety be 
lessened one jot or iota in the few 
days that are left us before they set 


fire to the earth. 


Today's weight: lest 9lbs. 


Sat 20 Feb &2,. Bitterly cold today. In the evening, 
wearing neither hat nor coat, I walked 

into town and felt like a block of ice 
by the time I reached St Rnoch Square. 
Fortumately there was twenty minutes 
left before A4rnott's shutting time. I 
went in and spent that twenty minutes 
trying on beautifully warm pure-wool 
overcoats in the £70, £80, £90 range. 
I said it was a problem choosing one 
out of so many fine coats and with only 
twenty minutes to spare. I said I would 
consider it over the weekend and would 
pop in first thing Monday morning when 
my decision was made. I wanted to believe 
it was true. I ama little dubious, but 


who knows? 


Sun 21 Feb 62 


Uu 


Took a bus out to Campsie with the 

boys in the afternoon. We have a great 
view of the Campsie hills from the 

flag pole mound in Queens Fark. Lvery 
time we went to the flag pole I would 
say, One day soon we'll climb Campsie, 
maybe at the weekend, you'll love it. 

In the park by myself this morning and 
standing beside the fleg pole I said to 
myself, You're going to wait too long, 

do it today end never mind the time of 
year or the weather or your health or 
the amount of money in your pocket or 
the work you haven't done or anything 
like that, just co out there and climb 
the damned hill. And that's what we did. 
The boys had a glorious time, the best 
Sunday they've had for long enough, at 
least since lium took them to see the old 
General and his assault course at 
Langbank. We got to the top all right, 
although the light was feding fast when 
we arrived there. I scrambled most of the 
way, but the boys did it ina canter. I 
felt. good afterwards, although I cursed 
plenty under my breath mmaqnengodimciine 
tem following the boys who took the 
hardest possible route up. We laughed. 
Hyen twenty years ago I had to make long 
halts for air. If anything, and this I 
find difficult to believe, 1 seem to be 
fitter now than I wes then? or is it that 
I was so punched out then it is just not 
possible. to slow up any more? \Who the 


hell cares. I can climb a hill. 


Mon 22 Feb &2. 


Tues 


23 Feb 8&2, 
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Incredible though it seems to me. now, 
I went back to arnott's this morning 
and purchased the overcoat and also a 
pair of slacks. The coat was £70, the 
slacks £12.95. Took myself by surprise 
never mind the salesman. Hate wasting 
money on new clothes, but it beats 


giving it to the taxman. 


A pitifully empty day. In the afternoon 
I watched WHO'S AFRAID OF VIRGINIA 
WOCLF on video. I-thought it quite a 
respectable attempt, but it lacked a 
lot of the subtlety it had in the 
theatre. In some scenes Elizabeth 
Taylor was Of but at erucial moments 
she just slumped. The element of 
ambiguity had been sifted out of the 
script, so that the final scenes had 

a plodding, flat-footed look, But even 
with these handicaps it came across 6s 
en inspired piece of theatre. I saw it 
with Cathie in the Citizens many years 
ago and have read it over @ good few 
times since. Now I have seen the filn, 


and the play still retains its MABLC 


last night I heard the first episode of 
15 abridgements of John Kennedy Toole's 
A GONFEDERACY OF DUNCES, I laughed till 
I ached. 


16 


Wed 24 Feb 82. Picked tp the Rev Henry Francis Carey's 
2-vol verse translation of the DIVINA 
COMMDIA illustrated by Gustave Dore 
(£36). I also got CASSELL'S DORE 

GALLERY (£28) "containing 250 beauti- 
ful engravings selected from the Dore 
Bible, iilton, Dante, Atala, Fontaine, 
Fairy Realm, Don Quixote, Baron limech— 
ausen, Croquemiteine, &c., &c." Prom 
the. Indian in Renfield Street I gota 
good 3-vol fully annotated Complete 
Works of Milton (£11), also an old 
favourite of mine, the Steinbeck 
novellas, along with a finely printed 
and illustrated colleetion of six of 


i 
Tolstoy s moral fables. 


light have had a conscience about the 
expense had I known what was happening 
back at the Village: an £95 fox fur 


jacket walked. 


Thurs 25 Feb &2. & very pleasant day, even as regards 
the weather, but quite empty. I ‘read 
a little, walked a little, listened to 
John Arden's 2-hour radio play on John 
Skelton (I call it a play, it might have 
been a feature: a lot of it sounded lik 
pure fiction, but it was easy on the ear), 
found myself rather braver than of late, 


and more forgiving. 


oe 


Pri 26 Feb &2. 


g Sat 27 Feb @. 


y ack abe! “e 
gv ge" 
2 hed As: Ae 
dye vy _ Sun 28 Feb 82. 


wf 


The Pound canto has been overtaken for 
the moment by the Dante canto. The Pound 
canto is infinitely better than the ‘tev 
Carey's, but I make the sacrifice for the 


1 om) 


a 
sake of Dante. I take the translation in 
conjunction with THE MAKER, a study of 
Dante, Florentine history and. the making 
of the DIVINA COMIZDIA, By William 
Anderson. I have a clearer picture of 
Dante through reading this book, although 


li Anderson takes quite a time to come to 


the nitty-gritty of the poem. 


e 200 watt lamp I bought two days ago 
(6p) conked out this evening. I took it 


back and he exchanged it without demur. 


The Dore illustrations, I now perceive, 
are no gimmick: they illuminate some of 


Carey's obfuscations. 


Carey's notes, “critical and explanatory", 
have an otiose quality, an intellectual 
flabbiness, and seem aimed more at the 


meeting~house than qt the ferieus literary 


This afternoon took boys to Botanic 


Gardens: too many people there to make 
peo} 
OE 2A Sfosenes : pee 
the visit + Be 2ite. We bought and ete— 


oranges, tangerines, and grapes as we 


walked. 


ae 


tr, 


Mon 1 Mar 6&2. 


Tues 2 Mar 82. 


Wed 3 Mar 8&2. 


Thurs 4 bar 82. 


FRI 5 lar 82, 


& 


Today's weight: 12st 5lbs. 


Sent Art & Anarchism to Bookshop Collective. | 


ee 
Day's calorie total: 545. ‘aed 


Urge to work seeping back, 


Gruelling 3 hours in tax office. The oe 
keeps asking the same question and finds it 


unbelieveable when he keeps getting back the 
same answer, He will be seeing us again, he AggiD 


Phone call from Charles Hart: they wothd) like © 

a nr adinege af TOR 1 + 
to doa private reading of THE VISIT this * Auagy” 
Monday evening. This is not of my seeking, be 
Well, what the hell, we'll see how it sounds. 


I think I'll rewrite the ending. Te 


Gutted the play of whatever suspect lines I 
could find, added one or two little things 
and rewrote the ending. lich happier with it 
now. I feel it works OX now. I might even try 


Stewart Conn again with it if it soumds right 


on Monday, War WA jie HF ow 20 : 
Wouth aus the how, | 
Worked in further amendments. I typed owt the / 


larger sections of new dialogue and had then 
photo-copied, which should make it easier for 
the readers, A pity they hadn't given me some 
notice of this I could have them given a really 


much better play. 


Pe 


deere 


Sat 6 Mar 82. I hope we can get 4, hours with the readers 
beforehand, otherwise what's the point? for 
actors or no actors nobody reads betber than 
anybody else at first sight of a script, or 
if they do it doesn't mean much. So far nobody 
has contacted me. I'ma little concerned it 
may bea case of waiting till half-an—-hour 
‘before the reading is supposed to’ commence, 
which would mean additional dialogue and 

cuts would not be welcome. But this is no use 

to me without the changes, so I shall have to 


insist on them,. however rushed it becomes. 


SUN 7 lar 82. Nothing to report. Brien Bigg ans called: he wan 


help in the’ anti-parliamentary campaign he is ; 
running during the Hillhead by-election. Ww ! 


oO 


Hon 6 Mar 82. Letter from Ben Mullin: he has bought a printing 


Phat Mure Dory, she ee tae 
ps Tv prouel j= which we have not yet found a name. He says 

Merten, The oer committed, I'm not quite sure what he means. ! 
Age mene cak=y , 
“am pacers ween Reading tonight was just as I thought it would 
By. TE SO PAM be. A mad rush to incor; porate the changes, which ° 
Cot jo mtr 7 / |. put everybody in a panic. Only time for one quick 
wan, PQ aed ren ‘run through - nad to check if all the changes “a 
Le epee, ot  Ie™ ore clear = before the reading. The reading itself @ 
than A & IMF IN wos OK, I see that Horna has to be built up, and 


machine (£1700) for the projected mage zis 


me. mgt we \ the theme brought into sharper focus. Jim Morrison 
eas bathe . said he preferred to script before I'd changed it. 


Qnly\a handful of people there, but @ discerning | 
handful. Bewdiublin turried up during the discussion 
but I lost sight of him afterwards. 


Tues 9 lar &2, ' Visited BM, found him snoozivig. His mew toy has 


not arrived yet. He's eager to print my poems, and 

a little hesitant. Would dearly love to get a 
magazine going though. -I'm cudgelling my brains & | 
trawling eyclopacdiaseé dictionaries to find a 
suitable name. Worked on rewrite of THE VISIT — | 


+ 


rather tentatively, I'm afraid. ° % i 


Wed 10 lar &2. 


Thur Ll Mar &2. 


Fri 12 bar &2. 


Sat 13 Mar 82. 


Sun 14 ler 62. 


20 


Finally got name for projected mag: 
backlands 


which was the traditional name for the 
Glasgow tenement. slums, and apart from 
that it conjures up better than any 
other neme I can think of the idea of 
eultureal loss, the spiritual and 
intellectual squalor, which afflicts us 


in this sump and sewer of a city. 
Sean Tierney phoned. I was out. 


Sean called early, we went drinking: the 
barbicans are coming out of my ears. Feel 
quite chuffed with myself: staying 
abstinent in the midst of so much alcohol, 
tobacco and good talk. Sean put up with me 


nonetheless. 


Such a variety of tasty provender about 
the place I took a daft eating turn, being 
a natural glutton anyway, and now all I 
want to do is sleep the sleep of some 


voluptuous big-bellied snake. 


Out with David this morning for an hour 

or so running with the ball: felt much 
better than at some previous attempts. 

Once again ate rather too much, it's Kate's 


soup I can't resist. 


Mon 15 Mar 62. 


Tues 16 lar 82. 


Wed 17 lar 82. 


Thur 18 Mar &2. 


I sawed up treetrunk I fetched home 
yesterday for firewood. 4 slight over- 
indulgence in food this evening. Watched 
Muey PF, Long movie on video, thoroughly 
enjoyable. Kate drew £12,,. 


No more Radio 3 for a while. Transistor 
toppled off coffee table and is now 
kaput. Bawled the odds at everybody but 
it was my own doing entirely: nerves 
ragged still. Got rent book for Gavin, 
terms pitched at £10 weekly, to enable 
him to squeese more beer money out of 
the Social Secvrity. Let's just hope the 
Inland Revenue never get wind of it. 


Ecstatic letter from Ben: he agrees with 
me about Beacklands. 

Went to Morris Lynn in Allison Street and 
got a haircut. 


Joined Kate and Gavin in hired car to 


pa 


Biinburgh. The idea came to me immediately 


on waking. I would go with them and while 
Kate attended the auction I would get G. 


to run me to Crail to see MacDougal. That's 


what we did. When I knocked Carl's door a 


head. appeared and as suddenly disappeared. 


Then his wife tried to double-talk me into 


going away: my mss were supposed to be at 


the larkinch Centre. I asked her to look out 
what she had and I'd be back in half-an-hour: 


this pleased her. Gand I went for a drink 


and played some pool. Grail looks like a 


little plece for retired folk with a bit of 
dough. One man, 99 years old, ran past the 


pub window. When I returned to 3, West Green 
Carl invited me in and let me have all my mss 


except the one he has promised to print, which 
a £ £ 5) 


is no doubt at -larkineh. He is hopeful WORDS 

might be restarted. He apologised for putting 
me to so much bother: 150 miles is a long way 
to come to collect one's mss along with one's 
SAEs, but what the hell - I kept it aimiable, 


as is my way. 


ee 


a, 


ap 


Fri 19 Mar 8&2. , 


Sat 20 lar 


Sun 21 Mar 


Mon 22 Var 


Today CE turned up. He is a partner in a car 
repair business. The other half of the partnership 
is apparantly wmserupulous. CE plans, with my help, 
to recoup losses which he has sustained at the 
hands of his partner. He means to interdept a 
cheque, sign it over to me (into a bank accomt 


bearing a fictitious name), collect it from me 


when I cash it and pretend to his friend that the 
cheque has been stolen, 


This afternoon I took out a Savings account in an 
assumed name. CE gave me £10 to deposit. 


Ben's copying mchine arrived. At his house tonight, 
had.a pleasant meal there and conversation with 
Betty. 


4n empty day - football in the morning with the 
boys, and my right leg failed me. In the evening 
Late too many sweets. Watched the Satyajit Ray 
film on TV ~ Pathar Panchali., 


Can't make up my mind to go ahead and invite TP 
to engage in the backlands project. My head says 
be still, another part of me wants to reawaken 
old ploys. I write letters but can't bring myself 
to post them. At least the writing of the letters 
is some relicf. 


CE called this morning. The 1000 £ cheque is not 
to be purlioned afterall. CE was attacked by some 
of the old agenbite of inwit. I half expected some 
such outcome. I went over to Hillhead and cashed 
CE's £10 which I am to keep for the trouble I was 
put to. 
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SUNDAY 17 APRIL 1983. Today he tried to inject a bit 


of Life tmto his life, last nicht He bad deotaca that 
‘iste’ was the day he was going to Sive up smoking; and 
having no fags about the nilade he had to rake the ash 
trays for dog sy when the craving came on, Unfortunately 
he had no cigarette papers to mike 2 roll up, o* he didn't 
have 2 very satisfactory miei but he did get a puff or 
two. which eased him somew! ate apart from that he managed 
to say No to just about everything else: TV, Onan, Sleep, 
Gulosity, Songs Job's Comforters (except for a brief 
phone coll to forestall a pal visiting in person). He 


took only the one meal, read Tolstoy and listened to the 


_radio. What he heard was a 90 minute monologue called THE 


DUCHESS 'S pIaat, This wes a piece of tripe read by 
somebody called O'Srien whose ultra-Inglish Inglish 
diction not only offened his car but frequently baffled 
his comprehension, He spent most of the 90 minutes walling 
to and fro, shaking his head and muttering words like 
Shit, Garbage, Hokum; &c. &c, He regretted the paucity 
of verifiable documentary nateriel relating to Miguel de 
Cervantes Saavedra which left the door open to the WOMEN'S 
GIN treatment he was getting in the monologue. Enough to 
drive one back to the booze. But ho, not that, never that 
for Christ's sake, So he cleansed his mind of the awful 
monologue with more Tolstoy excoriating the fause faces 


of Christianity, 


a 


NON 18:APRIL, Still off fags but with a terrible craving, . 

he pilleged dust bins and wastepaper baskets for empty 
cigarette packets. When he found one he eased the silver 

foil from the inside wrapping and made a roll-up with the 
tissue, using the remainder of his dog ends. He went back 

to bed and smoked. Something was wrong, he could feel it 

in his: bones. He had known for weeks there was something 

but he didn't know what, all he could do Was guess and 

fear. Weshavk if he got his act together, stopped drinking, 
stopped smoking, made the effort to write again, the fears 
would vanish like the residue of a bad dream. He hoped it 

. Was paranoia. The children got home from school safe and 
sound, his wife Kate arrived as lively and seemingly 
untroubled as always. Maybe. Kate was deep and would hold 
back her troubles well out of reach of his moodiness and 
bad-temper, That was her way. She would keep things from 

him till she had the problem solved, It destroyed his morale 
to dwell ‘Si his position vis-a-vis Kate, she so full of 

vigor and courage, he so abject and uscless. After dinner 

he picked a fieht with her about nothing of any consequence, 
and tried to belittle her and make her feel ashamed, and 

of course she hit back and told him that the tax problem he 
thought was solved and out of the way ee very far from . 
solved. Last December they had been told they owed the State 
£6,700. It was « crippling bill for such a smll business as 
' theirs, but one they could struggle to meet. Now the bill in 
back taxes had jumped to an incredible £14,000, The accountant 
had phoned the bad news in larch. He knew exactly why she had 
not beeh able to confide in him util this moment. She would 
eet nothing from him, nothing to sustain her, only his misery 


and his fear and his bad mouth, 


TUES 19 APRIL, dnd discovering 2 pack of 20 fags on a 


shelf, tucked in neatly behind the cheese dish, he 


smoked them with great rapidity and little enjoyment. 
Kate had pnt them there, out of sight if he wanted them 
out of sight, but in a place she knew he would look if 
he hed to have & smoke. When the phone went he didn't 
answer; he just stood over it saying Fuck you, fuck you, 
to every ringing tone. In the course of the day there 
were several Imocks at his door, and this too he 
ignored. He didn't even bother to go to the window to 
see who or what he had avoided. We sat on a chair in the 
hallway listening to ‘the footsteps recede, At a certain 
point in the day, workmen in the flat upstairs got going 
with drills and saws and hammers. They had been there 
for months. They were making a mansion for a football 
director's son, money no object. The young man may hot 
know that with Hampden so close, the fang at the next 
big game will pee on his doorstep. He moved away from 
the deafening noise into the living room and stood with 


his back to the fire. From time to time he looked towards 


the window as cars drew up. He watched the women prettify 


themselves in the rear—view mirror before tumbling out 
with their children. He watched thsi eye their children 
anxiously, tug at them and pummel them into shape, and 
put on a severe bourgeois face before entering ‘the 
orthodontist's waiting-room next door. He stood in his 
pyjamas, smoking one feg after the other, looking down at 


the two cats sleeping contentedly at his feet. 


WED 20 APRIL. He was reading Hermann Keyserling's idaval 
diaries, drinking black coffee and back on smokes with a 
vengeance. He lay on the couch with a ia Rauvee quilt 
pulled over him and a denim cap'on his head. He could 

Voge bursts of leughter from next door where Kate and 

the boys were watching TV. The State was trying to bleed 
her dry but Kate could still laugh. £14,000 ~ so dentraptly 
end sickeningly unjust. They come at the demand and you 
have to pay oryoure stripped of everything and out in 

the street. Well, you didn't have to tell him anything 
about. the State. From that day, 28 January 1953, when 

he'd had all he-could take of army life and went AWOL 

and took petage Sp Dublin, he had made it his mission in 
life to say NO to the State. Not that he ever declined -to 
use and abuse State agencies when he got the chance: he 
just loved fucking a system designed to fuck hin, The 

work game was booming in those days. If you didn'+ work 
you were the lowest thing ain creation. They had boards and 
tribunals with all the State's emissaries in attendance ~, 
social workers, clergymen, doctors, psychiatrists, trade 
union officials, magistrates, town councillors, assistance 
investigators, comunity spies, the whole shebang - trying 
to pressure you into gainful enployment. Surely you could 
dig ip the roads or drive 2 bus or labour on a building 
‘site or be a porter in Lewis's. He resisted all such 
‘prussures with ease. He had nothing - 2 feu books , a bed, 
2 wall, a typewriter. It sufficed. With these few things 


all one needed was time and quiet, 211 the rest was shit. 


THUR 21 APRIL. It wasn't like that now. He was in the 
trap now and they were eating him. In the old days when 
he signed the dole and the tax people got wind of a radio 
play he'd had on and tried to serew him for 500 quid he 
wrote them two letters, one telling them to go’and fuck 
themselves and the other saying he was eit to enter 
the schizophrenic unit at Leverendale and to disregard 
all communications dated Wednesdays, Thursdays or 
Saturdays. They let him alone after that. It wasn't like 
that any more, though, The State was at last taking its 
revenge. He wondered why they'd stopped at £14,000, It 
was & figure based on suspicions of undisclosed earnings, 
just like the £500 had been.’ The beatards mke up any 
sum they like depending on how bad they want to get you. 
Was this really happening to him? Was he going to have to 
ay for Pershing and Gruise and, Trident, the Falklands 
war, the army of occupation in. Ulster and all the fascist 
crap they were laying on people?- It was hard to take but 
that's what happened when you got into the trap. He was 
no Longer in the scabrous wastes of a council scheme but 
in a respectable suburb witha snob orthodontist om one 
side of him and a temperance hotel on the other. For the 
first time in his life he could buy whatever books he 
wanted; and they were no longer siteekced on boards supported 
by loose bricks but housed sumptuously in a 5-door 
mahogany breakfront bookcase. He didn't work now at a 
rickity old worm-eaten kitchen table but at @ genuine 


Georgian partner's desk with red tooled leather on top. 


= 


— 


15 May 1985. Have not had a drink for five days. 
Have not smoked for two. I have not been going out. 
Spent a pleasant hour or so this morning with the 
map of Scotland - a four foot by three, fold down 
"Geographia" in hard covers. I spread it out on the 
floor, get down on my hunkers and plan itineraries. 
There is so little of the country that I really know. 
It was a good plan Edwin Muir had in the 30s to make 
a journey through Scotland. It is the one thing I 
would like to do at this moment, but it's not possible 
the way I am situated just now. It's the wrong time 
for me anyway. Too many people in the places I would 
like to be. Maybe later in the year it will be possible. 
I shall prepare for that just in case it happens. 
If I can stay off the booze I might even save enough 
to manage it. That is certainly something worth aiming 


for. Yes. 


16 May 1985. Well, today I stayed out of the 
coils of booze, fags, etc. Did not. go outs Ini the 
evening a cop came to the door with a citation for 
me. I am to appear as a witness for the prosecution 
against one Gary McHarg. I have no idea what the hell 
it's about. I am eating too much to make up for the 
loss of fags. Will work something out on dieting to- 


morrow. 


Saturday 28 September 1985. 


Went with Kate to Uddingston by taxi to pick up 43a, She's 
now installed & ready to enjoy her weekend here. Felt lazy 
this afternoon. Played the gramophone, but not Macormick 
whom. I used to enjoy greatly - today the count strikes me 
as more than a little nauseating - no, I listened to the 
Eroica, and it left me feeling braver. Doing nothing much, 
just sitting around, mking cups of coffee for Isa, and 
feeling brave. Walking dog. Pains in hip joints but breath 
coming more easily, Tunis seem to be OK. Rain has gone, now 
we have thick mist. Ran into Dom Behan in park. 


Tuesday 14 April 1987. Got through today without fags or 
booze but ate like a hog. Forenoon we had the plumber in to fix 
choked trap in bathtuh. Worked here at my desk a few hours but 
nothing good came out of it. More like practice. Feel myself 
blowing up: too many goodies in the larder. Tomorrow I'll take 
control. Phone call from Tan McKechnie to tell me about an 
article on TS LAW in the “erald. Kate brought home a copy this 
evening. I think he'll be hauf-wey pleased. Sent off letters to 
Patricia Bryce and John Caldwell. Thinking again about the radio 
play, must get down to it seriously. 


Wednesday 15 April 1987. Struggling with the appetites and 
sleep. Overcoming the appetits and no more. Staying awake but 
the fight takes all my energies. Managed a dozen press-ups, 
though. Have started a radio play, but with old material. This 
morning I walked the dog. Putting on weight again. Today of 
course I did not take control. My stomach is in charge as far 
as I can make out. Not a good way to be when reading ( or even 
reading about) Nietzsche. Kate got her new l-year lease from 
GIN, It seems fair enough, neither more nor less than Jude was 
asking. This is my third day clean. 


Thursday 16 April 1987. Letter from TSB Life this morning 
telling us our insurance policy has lapsed. The bank ought to have 
been making the payments by direct debit. Into town with Kate in 
the morning, saw Marie in Village. Her surveyor has given the 
thumbs down to the nice flat she was after: settlement or 
subsidence, severe, so no mortage available. I've advised her to 

go for thewest end. It's the third flat she's tried with the 

same result. It looks like the whole of the south side will one 

day sink into a large hole. Visited the bank in the afternoon, saw 
Mrs Dunsmore, standing in for the manager who s away on a month's 
holiday. She got on the blower to TSB Life and they requested that 
we write a letter asking for our policies to be reinstated. We have 
done that. Went for a walk this evening in town. Ran into Ronnie 
from CLYDESIDE PRESS, They move to 37 High Street this weekend. Met 
Roger in Queen's Drive as I was coming in. He told me he won a case 
of Glen Goyne (?) in a competitiom in the Glasgow Herald. Nobody 


more deserving. 


Friday 17 April 1987. Went to the pub around noon, high 
on euphoria. Drank all day and all night. 


Saturday 18 April 1987. Still drinking. Hopelessly gone. 
The same old merrygoround. 


Sunday 19 April 1987. Feeling bad but had to get out of 
the house. Went into town, walked up to the Manx bar in Townhead. 
Fitzgerald's quatrains now gone from the walls, it was the only 
thing the pub had going for it, Tapering off now. Finished. 


Friday 17 April 1987 (morning) 

One lesson F have learnt over the years in trying to get a grip 
on drinking and cigarette smoking, and that is: Euphoria is an 
enemy, a deadly enemy. One can so easily give in to it: a nice 
day, a happy feeling, a clear conscience and a healthy glow in 
the heart - and wham, you re sunk before you know it. You take 
one drink and you're sunk, This is why I usually couple diet 
with total abstinence. You can't very well take even one drink 
if you are on a diet. One pint of beer is about 350 calories. 

It doesn't take many of them to lift you over your caloric limit 
which cannot be more than 1000. But why am I writing this when 

I should be writing my play? The truth is: I am just getting 
used to the manual typewriter again after a year or so wasted 
fiddling with an electronic. I prefer the manual. The manual 
will do what you want it to do and you can see and understand 
everything it does. I suppose the word - although I hate it - 
would be User Friendly. These electronic jobs may be useful when 
it comes to writing history or biography. But a couple of dunts 
off the floor and they're caput. I could hardly believe what 

the mechanic was telling me. No, having worked with an electronic 
for more than a year, I've renewed my love affair with my old 
Remington Quiet-Riter Manual. It does all I want it to do. And 
theres’ always tipp-ex to keep things tidy. Of course there's 
another reason why I'm not doing any real work: I'm not certain 
I'm at my best. Concentration, verve, boldness, inspiration - 
these things tend to absent themselves when one is fighting the 
vices. They will return of course. They will return far stronger 
than before. But first I have to get over these hurdles - sleep, 
booze, fags, uncleanness, TV, in one word SLOTH, First I have to 
get active and stay active no matter what. It is the only way. 
All these so-called vices are really only one vice: SLOTH, Of 
that I am absolutely convinced. 


Monday 20 April 1987. A day with nothing of value in it. Just 
keeping my head down, literally as well as figureatively, to make the 
booze withdrawal easier. One-sided clashes with Donald late in the 
evening. Like his mother, he lets me rave till I blow up completely. 
When I am at my best he is as well. So the fault lies with me. 


Tuesday 21 April 1987. Didn't leave the house today apart from 
walking the dog in the morning. Smoked a lot of cigarettes, went to 
bed but didn't sleep, watched TV in the evening. Nothing to report but 
this awful dreariness. I did try working in the morning and filled a 
page with a description of my own misery: too close to me and too 
literal to be any good. Nobody believed a word he said any more. Maybe 
people thought it was kinder not to believe the things he told them 
about himself. In the pub he frequented - the only establishment 
within a mile of his house that had not barred him —- he had become a 
byword. This pub was the stage on which he performed. The pub itself 
had become more of an addiction than the drink he consumed there. 

Of course his performance disgusted most of the punters who used the 
pub. A lot of people changed pubs because of him. His talk always 
fell into the same mould: the confessions of a degenerate. The people 
who listened were sometimes amused and sometimes overtly or, more 
often, secretly shocked. There was hardly a crime in the book he had 
not committed. Maybe it was absolution he was seeking. Or maybe his 
only crime was laziness and he should have been writing instead of 
talking. The pub has often been the clapped-out author's only 
solace. Enough people there liked him to keep the doors of that bar 
_.« open to him. He would gate-crash people's company with a great 
flow of talk, grabbing their attention with his grotesqueries. He 

was never sober, so all things were possible for him. ‘ebuffs were 
nothing to him. He knew very well it was sloth that led him to drink. 
He knew what he had to pay for the luxury of sloth. He payed the price 
when sober, a dear price. No one took him seriously any more. 


Wednesday 22 April 1987. Not a good day, just lay about the 
place whiling away the time, smoking like a lum, Twinges of sharp 
pain in left knee. The hand I threw a punch with last Saturday in the 
pub mending slowly. Don't yet feel right for any serious work. Lots 
of DIY activity by upstairs neighbour. A nothing day. 


30 iv 87. 


Breakfast: 2 boiled eggs 160 
2 slice toast 120 
2 pats marge 100 


Yesterday I wrote to John Broom. — 


Lunch: salad including 
beansprout, lettuce, 
mixed nuts, tomato 200 


Letter from Legal & General: my typewriter 
falling, it appears, was not a "basic peril" 
like water, fire & theft, and was therefore 
not covered by my present policy. 


Dinner: lemon sole (60z) 
carrot 
lemon 
bread (5 slice) 
cottage cheese 
safflower seed oil 600 
1180 


Reading Leslie Stephen: Hours in a Library. 


David sat ©-Level Maths today, he feels he's 
OK, Played pool with Donald in the afternoon, 


lost every game. Walked dog morning and evening. 
Enjoying Stephen, middle volume of three. Read 
him for the first time 30 years ago. 


Phone call from Ben in the early hours. He had been to 
the Star Club, its. last night, where they were clearing 
off the booze cheap. The CP in total dissaray. As usual, 
they only look efficient with 911 that bullying which 
innocents take for a "businesslike approach". They're 
haddies like the rest of us. 


1 v 87 


Breakfast: 


Lunch: 


2 boiled eggs 
2 slice toast 
safflower seed oil 


salad including 
beansprout, lettuce 
cheese (cheddar & 
cottage), cashew 
nuts, tomatos, 
raisons, 

bread (4 slice) 
safflower seed oil 


"a position of no very great emolument" — Leslie 
Stephen on Crabbe's old da who collected salt 


duties. 


David doing A-Level French today. 


Dinner: 


Supper: 


rabbit (80z) 

salad with 
lettuce, tomato, 
bread (2 slice 
safflower seed oil 


2 leak & potato 
croissants 
1 orange 


160 
120 
100 


400 


1636 


2v 87 Begging letter from the Red Gross. 


Lunch: Salad with 
lettuce, tomato 
alfalfa sprouts 
bean, mung & lentil 
sprouts 
tofu spread 
safflower seed oil 
bread (6slice) 550 


Dinner: cauliflower soup 
2 rolls 
safflower seed oil 550 


Supper: bread (3 slice) 
a roll 
tomato 
cottage cheese 
safflower seed oil 500 


1600 


Before supper Kate and I took a walk round, 
Cathcart, Mt Florida, nice evening but a 
little blowy. Brought in some ice cream. 


3 v 87 Squeezed through the gap between the gate and 
the stanchion at 5-45 this morning with dog, 
thinking it was 7-45. A fine morning for 
walking, with the park to ourselves. 


Breakfast: 2 boiled eggs 
3 slice toast 340 


Tempted to visit George Square to see the 
May Day rally but remembered the dreary truth 
of it - and they who march - in time. One 
makes allowances for the sake of the cause. 
the veryf" ——~But’ people who require you to make allowances 
~ will sink the cause in the end. With all that 
dead weight, how could anything be achieved? 


Lunch: Salad with 
lettuce, two eggs 
beansprout 
alfalfa 
tomato 
bad temper 
beetroot 
cottage cheese 
bread (4 slice) KaG 
oil 660 


Napped for a couple of hours after lunch. 
Feel more myself now. 


Supper: Bread (4 slice) 
tomato 
tofu 


oil =. 3390. 
1390 


4v 87 


Met Mary in park this morning and walked round 


with her. 


Into town. Only Lewis's open. Walked 
about for a while. A bit cold, not much 
cheer when you have to avoid pubs and 
certain localities. Who wants to drink 
white wine or tomato juice and Worcester 
sauce (£1)? Just got on a bus and homed 
it. Kate and David watching Spartacus on 
TV. Donald back under the covers after his 
ham and eggs: he was up till 4 A.M, At 
his usual game of reversing day and night. 

en bags of earth for Kate's flower tubs 
in dunnie.'Wordsworth s Ethics' - what a 
load of tendentious piffle! Stephen's high 
moralism clouds everything here. Quaint in 
other places, not unpleasing in fact. but 
in this essay it's over the top; I suppse 
there's just enough good sense in it to 
send one to Wordsworth, Swithering tonight 
whether to go and see Freddie's Oiney Hoy 
and tomorrow night it's on in the Great 

astern Hotel and I'll be swithering again. 
It's the crowd and the drink I dread. 


Breakfast: 
bread (6 slice) 
tofu 

cottage chees 
hummus 

oil 560 


Lunch: 

bread & 

rolls 

cottage cheese 
tomato 

bacon 

eggs 

oil 795 


Dinner: 

roast beef 
(top side) 
mixed veg 
potatoes 
gravy 600 


5 v 87 


Went to the Great Eastern Play very 
funny, with a bit more work could be 
really good. Had a few drinks, Indian 
meal, one cadged cigarette. 


Breakfast: 

bread (4 slice) 

2 poached eggs 

2 pats marge 500 


Lunch: 


gammon 
bread (6 slice) 
marge 600 


He was not able to find his father's grave. The last 
time he had been there he knew it by the stone, al- 
though the writing on the stone had faded. Now it 
seemed the stone itself had gone. It had been the 
smallest, thinnest, cheapest stone in the whole grave- 


yard . a 


He sat at his desk in front of the bay window and looked at 
the trees in the park opposite. His eyes ached. It was still early 
morning. He had been out, had his morning walk, bought a paper, had 
his strong black coffee. He had made some scribbles in a pad on the 
desk. Nothing there. And already his eyes ached. Should he lie down 
on the couch and close his eyes? He had done that before. In fact 
that's what he usually did. That way nothing ever got written. Was 
the pain real? Oh, what the hell is real or unreal. He could see 
id Sl from the flat upstairs climbing the steep slope. She was 
supporting herself on the dunnie railings as she ascended towards 
him. Today her disability was more noticeable than usual, he thought. 
The limp more pronounced. Perhaps she had loaded too mich into her 
message bag. Perhaps it was the slight frost underfoot. He lit up 
another cigarette. Still on Woodbines. They killed his father. Smell 
fag but great smoke. Goffin nails his dad called them, He was so 
right. And trying at every turn to be different, the son, having 
tried tipped fags, pipe, cigar and roll-ups, has had at last to fall 


back on woodies. 


The lane was a sunless, fetid and stench-laden hole. A 
passageway three yards wide and running for about a hundred 
yards between the tenement on one side and a glue factory 
and bleach warehouse on the other. In the back-court there 
was a cooper's yard and a sawmill with a saw that screeched 
and whined throughout the whole day. There were also stables 
and a barn, which was what got the lane its name - the 
paddy. By Greta's time the horses had all gone and stables 
and barn had become part of the paddy sawmill. Greta and 
Felix lived above a cobbled pen. They lived next-door to 
a flat that had once been an upholstery workshop, now gutted 
and ramshackle, where the lane's villains stashed gelignite, 
where the lane's whores took clients, where police sniffer 
dogs occasionally turned up a foetus. Greta's back window 
looked straight down into a midden with a horse-trough 
running alongside it. That's where she came to me with 


the money. 


It would not be precisely true to say that we hated out- 
siders. We didn't mind them so long as they stayed outside. 
We were ashamed of the lives we lived in the lane: our 
uncleanness, our degradation. An outsider in our midst 
was like an accusation, a reproach, a finger pointed. The 
distinct air of menace, as well as the debased condition 
of the place, kept strangers out of the lane. When a flat 
went vacant it stayed vacant till one of uzz was ready 
to move in. The house above the pen was different. Its 
proximity to the derelict flat made it taboo to lane-dwell- 
ers, who knew what went on there. This did not lessen our 
resentment against the stranger who occupied it. If anything 
it only provoked more resentment. For Greta's next-door 
flat was like the distilled essence of the lane - an exposed 
and purulent sore which seemed to blazon out our secret 
shame. The lane would have taken its revenge on whoever 


had come to live in ‘that house. 


NOTES FROM A WORK JOURNAL 


He looked back on the gab, gab, gab which went on late 
into the night, every night. Salvage work he called 
it. Many words, millions of words, and many voices bearing 
the words. It was a dreary memory. Yet it was work, 
good work, attending to the voices and the words. It 
put vertebrae on each day he lived through. 


And every so often he would take a long hard look at 
what he was doing, just to see how the work, how the 
life - he had never been able to seperate the two - 
was coming along. He would have to shut his mind to 
the voices and stand back and see what it was he was 


salvaging. 


Things of real worth had been there all right, he was 
sure of that. But somehow, mysteriously, they had evaded 
his grasp. And bad days would follow when the work would 
lapse and nothing would be salvaged any more. He would 
stop listening or try to stop listening. But the voices 
went droning on, day and night, never letting up for 
an instant. There was no respite in not writing. The 
truth was, it was harder trying not to hear. The cackle 
went on whatever he did. 


London taught him something about voices. He had lived 
for a year in the Rowton House doss at King's Cross. 
The first thing he noticed in that place was that nearly 
everybody talked to himself, in quiet voices by day, 


Sun 14 Jan 96. Today it seemed to me to be about time I sat 
myself down and did some writing. My confidence is returning. 
Yesterday I went into town and walked about and felt no urge to 
dive into a pub. I thought about a lot of things, mainly about 
my so-called friends. They are my real enemies. They use me 
like a shield to deflect attention from their own inadequacies. 
That certainly sums up my relationship with Ben. I was thinking 
of all the innumerable occasions when this has happened. Why 
did I allow it to continue so long without ever Saying 
anything? That was my weakness: drink & good-fellowship. My God 
that was shit. Now I have a bit image of myself which ought to 
enable me to overcome this crap. A man with a large experience 
wno does not care a crap for anybody's opinion: but a man who 
Stays sober: keeps his own council: treads carefully: watches 
his words so as not to give to others what he refuses to take 
himself - a sense of Superiority. The whole thing of course is 
dependant on Staying off the drink. That's where all good 
resolutions break down. I thought I might try this without 
glasses & although there is some blurring I feel it might not 
be a permanent condition. Maybe it's just that the light is 
better. 


Day Book 


Mon 4 August 1997. 


Today I did not go out. I stuck with my computer the 
whole day. I was also on the telephone quite a lot - mainly 
looking for help. It was hard to come by. Every day I learn a 
little bit more regarding the mysteries of this machine. But 
it’s more by trial and error than expert guidance. Granted 
it’s hard to explain Windows 95 over the telephone - 
especially if your telephone is in one room and the computer 
in another. I have so far resisted the temptation to call 
friends. Some I have not spoken to in years and it doesn’t 
seem right calling on their expertise just because I happen to 
be in difficulties. It would be incumbent on me then to keep 
up some kind of relationship, which would be too heavy a price 
to pay, I’m thinking. Although indeed some of my erstwhile 
friends have not been backward in treating me in exactly that 
manner. My black eye is almost back to normal. My right knee 
gets locked in a vice if I sit for any length of time but 
there’s no pain. I take a librium tablet in the morning and 
another at night. I have only three left. Dr Long says I shall 
be getting no more. She suspects I conjoin them with alcohol - 
for the kick! It’s nearly 8PM. Kate is watching one of her 
favourite auctioneering programmes on TV. I shall now return 
to retyping the 49 version of my novel. I really do believe I 
see an improvement. 


BACK COVER 


From his bed in a Balornock highrise Boots 
conjures a disquieting past. Lifelong 
‘skiver, malingerer, refuser’, he weaves his 
myths and spins his yarns around the 
wastrels and misfits, sinners and psychos, 
that are part of his being. In a stream of 
irreverent mockery he invites the great and 
the good from all walks of life to state 
their case. With satirical side-swipes at 
the law, psychiatrists, prisons, and the 
tabloids, Easy Cases manoeuvres with humour 
and pathos, realism and fantasy, through 
some rough and unforgiving terrain to a point 
where bluster’ing outrage is not enough and 
something approaching communication has to 
begin. In a World where stigma and prejudice 
more and more take the place of thinking, 
Boots ‘dreaming, not sleeping, seldom asleep 
now’, voices in unmistakable terms his 
glorious and emphatic NO. 


FARQUHAR MCLAY’s Short stories and poems have had 
wide circulation in leading publications. He is the 
author of many plays and autobiographical talks 

about his Gorbals childhood which have been broadcast 
on BBC Radio Scotland. In Glasgow’s Year of Culture 
he compiled and edited the two protest anthologies, 
Workers City and The Reckoning. He lives and works 

in Glasgow. 


a brief note from Rob Caldwell my former landlady in Paisley 
Road West enquiring about two cartons of books I'd left behind; 
was she to dispose of them as she saw fit? or did I intend to have 
them uplifted? If the latter, she gave me seven days as she had 
nowhere to put them but the hallway, and her lodgers were 
complaining about ‘junk cluttering up the place’. Also if I could 
forward the two weeks rent that was owing, she would be grateful 
Many of my books had come second-hand from the Strickland Press in 
George Street, so I contacted Rob Caldwell who ran the shop there. 
But he was too late, by the time he got to Paisley Road West my 
library had been ‘disposed of’; I never learnt how exactly. 


a brief note from Rob Caldwell my former landlady in Paisley 
Road West enquiring about two cartons of books I’d left behind; 
was she to dispose of them as she saw fit? or did I intend to have 
them uplifted? If the latter, she gave me seven days as she had 
nowhere to put them but the hallway, and her lodgers were 
complaining about ‘junk cluttering up the place’. Also if I could 
forward the two weeks rent that was owing, she would be grateful 
Many of my books had come second-hand from the Strickland Press in 
George Street, so I contacted Rob Caldwell who ran the shop there. 
But he was too late, by the time he got to Paisley Road West my 
library had been ‘disposed of’; I never learnt how exactly. 


Dreaming, not sleeping, seldom asleep now. If I have nothing 
to do, no pressing business to attend to, at least I have plenty to 
think about. Soon I will open my eyes on the wall, the unending 
vistas of the wall, and there will be pain to think about. The 
first of the futile exercises to which I bend my mind: trying to 
locate precisely and identify the pain. It may not be today’s pain. 
I seldom feel quite up to today’s pain. The day that is here now 
will have its claws in my flesh soon enough. 


For the moment, the past suffices. I have mastered it, more or 
less, and drawn the venom out of it, or all I could. It is already 
a chimaera. So here they prance, all my vanquished little 
nightmares, quaint little emasculate things, now so subdued, at my 
beck and call. All my anaemic little victims. 


Today I will sport with my chimaeras, a breathing space before 
reality starts taking me apart. Few days in my life when it is any 
different. 


Lodged here in my Gorbals highrise, in a huddle of dirty 
bedclothes, eyes shut but not asleep, seldom asleep now. Here lies 
Boots. 


As a matter of interest I should add that, a year or so later, 
with the TB plague fast receding, and the thoracoplasty safely 
locked up in the museum of surgical blind alleys, Dr Minto, ina 
late flowering of sexuality, abandoned wife and home and ran off 
with the young physio Miss Hutcheson. 


Mr Bruno went into hiding somewhere in South America. 


Sister Thorne failed with her clergyman. She had to make do 
with a warder at Craiginches prison. 


Airdrie became a social worker. 


Calum’s folly worked better for him than he could have 
guessed. For one thing, it saved him from Bruno’s knife. In time he 
made it home to Glasgow. The last I saw him he was inspecting 
tickets on Glasgow bus. He didn’t know me from Adam. 


Dalton went on the stage as a hypnotist. He used to send me a 
card every now and then. He wrote me from many distant places, 
never explaining quite what he was up to in El Asnam or Cape Dyer 
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The other was mailed in Glasgow and keeping all its secrets till 
opened. I put off opening it for a couple of hours. I toyed with it and 
stared at it. I had a horrible feeling it might be Mss=MesBtp again. 
Wasn’t it ominous that it came on the very day I was to arrive back in 
Glasgow? Brown envelopes should be the more intimidating. They come from 


state agencies. But this bulky green one. For a reason I couldn’t 
fathom, 


will the lord god save me from my terrible lechery and sloth? 
oh, if only I could rid myself of this terrible curse! will 

I write my way out of my troubles? out of my miseries? oh lord 
save me from sloth? drunkeness? lechery? save me this day and 
every day. I can do nothing but cry, wail to my God for strength 
to the god I have denied a thousand times by word and deed. 0 
save me, make me penitant, make me whole. 1 have nothing without 
your aid which always came to me when FI sought it. “hen I asked 
you never refused. Perhaps you were too good to me. My luck was 
in always. Not always. Amanvill take what comes. Have no fear. 
they will too. It is not for you to judge. a man will take what 
his fate dictates. There is no rebellion possible. There is no 
rebellion at all possible here. The day will dawn and the pain 
of execution prevail. But nothing to be done but bear it like 

a man and stand up and don t cry out if you have the strength to 
hold up.All will be well. The concentration will return. Have 

no fear. All will be well and all manner of things will be 

well. Have no fear. Deny sex and strength and hope and love and 
work and happiness and frienship and loyalty and the greatness 
of God will come unto you. You never sought material gain. You 
never sought what was ignoble.You committed the crimes of course 
you did and you confessed them openly and when things went wrong for 
you you took what came and made no moan. It was your luck, just 
your luck, nothing more than that, but when the hammering comes 


let it come. 


Amal: who cares. I will get down to the work, and fall fighting 
on the deck. Could that have been 


